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WHAT AMERICA PAYS EUROPE FOR 
IMMIGRANT LABOR. 



BY CHARLES F. SPEARE. 



There are two powerful streams, quite reciprocal in nature — 
the one flowing toward, the other away from, this country — that 
have created new forces in our economic life while changing the 
whole current of events in parts of Europe. Both are to-day at 
high-water mark. 

Every year from a million to a million and a quarter aliens are 
admitted to American ports. Some come to work and save and 
found new homes; others to work and sweat and save so that, 
finally, they may relapse into a life of ease in the land of their 
nativity. They come from impoverished countries, themselves 
poor. They form the westward-flowing stream. 

Out of this stream there is created that other one whose current 
is eastward. But, whereas the first is of humanity, the second is 
of gold. 

We import labor because we need it. The problem of 1,250,000 
immigrants a year is a modest one compared with the problem 
that would confront our captains of industry should emigration of 
equal proportions set in. If Europe is to-day embarrassed by a 
stream which dries up the sources of her productivity, surely we 
Americans should be encouraged by the fact that it adds so abund- 
antly to ours. It is not, however, of immigration, per se, that I 
propose to treat, but of the newer and less exploited phases of it 
suggested by the toll, in currency, that the United States pays 
to those countries from which she draws her laborers, and the 
imprint on the social and commercial life, of southern Europe 
especially, of this vast payment which goes to the support of nearly 
a million families of divers tongues. 

Out of the savings of the foreign-born in America, $250,000,000 
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a year is now going abroad. The annual increase is about ten 
per cent. If this money were retained here, it would be sufficient, 
every four years, to liquidate our interest-bearing debt. It can- 
not be controlled. It is the quid pro quo, the international credit 
balance, to which the immigrant laborer is entitled if he is 
worthy of his hire. Until he becomes naturalized there is no par- 
ticular reason why he should leave his balance here if he prefers 
to send it home, any more than there is cause for the European 
manufacturer of silks or wines to bank his surplus in New York 
when payment has been made him there for his products. The 
new immigrant labor that takes its place in the ranks each year 
adds a billion dollars in value to the industrial energy of the 
country. It is " human capital." Not only does it do this, but 
it stimulates all domestic markets by creating so much more 
consuming power. Against it is the annual loss of a quarter of a 
billion dollars which, by just so much, reduces our foreign credit 
balances. We get a great deal for what we give. 

The annual distribution of this great sum of money throughout 
Europe is in the following proportions: 



Italy $70,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 65,000,000 

Great Britain 25,000,000 

Norway and Sweden . . . 25,000,000 



Russia $25,000,000 

Germany 15,000,000 

Greece 5,000,000 

All others, including 
France, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Denmark 10,000,000 

The total foreign-born population of the United States numbers 

about 15,000,000. The table below gives the division of it by 

nationalities and the per capita remittance of each : 

Number. Per capita 

remittance. 

Italian 2,300,000 $30.00 

Austrian-Hungarian 2,250,000 28.10 

British 3,500,000 7.14 

Scandinavian 1,600,000 15.00 

Russian 1,700,000 14.50 

German , 3,700,000 4.05 

Greek 100,000 50.00 

The earliest immigration into the United States was from Ger- 
many and Great Britain. High-water mark for those countries was 
reached years ago, although Ireland again is beginning to send 
large numbers to our shores. To-day we are dealing with new 
classes — those from soixthern Europe. The above figures demon- 
strate that the tendency to return money to Europe is strongest 
in the first few years of residence here, Against the per capitq 



1905 $47,516,028 

1906 63,047,867 

1907 71,000,000 
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remittance by Germans of $4.05 and by English and Irish 

of $7.14, races long ago established in the United States, we have 

the high per capita rate of $30 by the Italian, $50 by the Greek, 

$28.10 by the Slavic peoples and $14.50 by the Kussian, all of 

whom are a relatively new element in our civilization. 

Fully one-third of the drafts on Europe are remitted through 

the Post-office. The postal order is now the most popular form 

of exchange in use between the United States and Europe. It 

represents an annual value of $71,000,000. By five year periods, 

since 1885, and then to 1907, the figures are as follows: 

1885 $6,840,358 

1890 13,230,135 

1895 12,890,744 

1900 16,749,018 

Since 1895 the foreign postal orders issued have reached a total 
value of $325,000,000 and the number of orders mailed to Eu- 
rope is represented by the enormous figure of twenty millions. 
All of this international business goes via New York. The super- 
intendent of the foreign-money department there tells me that 
his weekly purchases of exchange on London, Paris, Berlin and 
the principal cities of northwestern and southeastern Europe 
amount to $1,500,000. This business is heaviest at Christmas 
time, when the remittances to Ireland, Italy, Germany and 
Scandinavia increase materially. The Italians send the largest 
individual amounts — two recently bought money-orders for $3,000 
each — and the Irish the smallest. The steamship "Baltic," at 
Christmas two years ago, put off at Queenstown mail-bags con- 
taining 10,000 registered letters enclosing $125,000. The orders 
were payable at almost every post-office in Ireland. The average 
remittance was only two and one-half pounds, sterling. The 
Hungarian average is about $40, or 200 kronen. Aliens home- 
ward bound buy postal drafts payable to their order at some 
foreign office. The foreign-born who have no faith in banks also 
purchase drafts and leave the money on deposit here until needed. 

All sorts of outside agencies are employed by those who do not 
use the Post-office for their international banking operations. A 
leading one, of course, is the native banker. Through him goes 
the great bulk of all money sent out of the country. There are 
nearly 1,000 Italian bankers in the United States. About 300 
of them are located in New York. Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Denver, New Orleans and San Francisco have their quota. There 
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are several hundred Hungarian bankers, but the majority of them 
are in the eastern cities and in the coal and iron regions of the 
Middle West. Small Eussian bankers are quite numerous in the 
foreign quarter of the metropolis, and half a dozen banking in- 
stitutions in the northwest, in Chicago and in New York handle 
the largest part of the remittance to Norway and Sweden. Al- 
together, about $125,000,000 is forwarded by drafts on Europe 
sold by these private concerns. 

The demand on the part of the immigrant for a forwarding 
agent for his savings has brought into being these native bankers. 
Originally, many of them were the agents of steamship lines and 
did a small supplementary business as money-changers. But 
now their main transactions are in remittances. This trade has 
grown enormously in the past ten years. There are probably a 
score of banking firms in New York city alone, whom the down- 
town financial district rarely hears of, dealing in from $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000 of exchange a year. The foreign banker, particu- 
larly the small Italian, is the business adviser of his client. 
His influence with his compatriots is something for ward poli- 
ticians to reckon with on election day. To his office comes the 
mail of the unestablished and itinerant immigrant, and through 
it is spread the gossip of the special province to which the banker 
caters. It is a general clearing-house for all affairs in the life 
of the foreigner, and, in small towns and cities, it is his club 
and lounging-place. The banker exercises a sort of paternal in- 
fluence over his customer, and, on the whole, treats him fairly. 
There was a time in the nineties when a goodly proportion of the 
money deposited with these private concerns, subjected to no 
banking laws, went directly into their pockets. Occasionally 
now one hears of an absconding banker. But, compared with the 
tens of millions of dollars intrusted to them, the percentage that 
fails to reach its destination is infinitesimal. " I give money to 
big Bussian and he give me red ticket; I no worry," was the way 
our Polish maid described her occasional international banking 
transactions. 

Then there is the part played in this great forwarding move- 
ment of American money by the express companies, which un- 
doubtedly contributes $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 to the whole 
amount. The remaining $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 is remitted 
by consular offices, charitable institutions, and associations of 
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different sorts — such as the Norwegian sailors' homes and Irish 
immigrant protective societies — and in currency through the mails. 
This last form of remittance is not over $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, 
and takes the form mainly of Italian lira and Eussian rouble 
notes, with a small sprinkling of kronen to Hungary. The actual 
currency is remitted by the most ignorant and suspicious foreign 
element, who have no faith in the Post-office or in their native 
bankers. Sometimes, however, this method is adopted in order 
to stop the gossip that is excited in every little town in southern 
Europe when a registered letter arrives for one of the villagers. 

The Banco d'Napoli was the pioneer in the business of making 
remittances for Italians in America. Last Christmas, it re- 
ceived at its head office 32,000,000 lire for distribution throughout 
ihe country. Of recent years, however, the Credito-Italiano and 
the Banco-Commerciale have outrun it and have been drawing 
very many more drafts than the Bank of Naples. In some cases, 
the drafts on the banks are transferred on arrival into money- 
orders payable at the Italian post-offices, and, in others, they are 
sent out from the head centres of the banks in actual coin of the 
realm. About the same principle applies to drafts drawn on 
Eussia, Hungary and the other nations receiving their weekly 
allowances from the United States. There is not a mail-carrying 
steamer leaving the port of New York, from one year's end to 
the other, that does not convey a credit, ranging from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000, to some thousands of needy Europeans, whose idea 
of America is a land where gold lies exposed in the streets and 
labor has most abundant compensation. 

While the direct outgo of money in the form of bank drafts 
or postal orders may be reckoned at $250,000,000, there is another 
large item to be considered. It is the funds that immigrants take 
home with them on their periodic pilgrimages eastward. This 
will much more than offset the $25,000,000 that was declared in 
pocket last year by those arriving at American ports. For sev- 
eral months prior to sailing the immigrant ceases to remit. He 
hoards his savings. His American money he converts, let us 
say, into lira notes or kronen. This has first to be imported, 
and the importation of foreign currency assumes a prominent 
part in the business of the foreign bankers. It has been esti- 
mated, for instance, that $10,000,000 of kronen are brought infor 
the use of the Hungarian people alone, and probably as much more 
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might be put down to the account of the Italian. The Norwegians 
and Swedes also use a considerable sum of their native money 
when they start homeward at Christmas. 

To one who has not made an intimate study of the immigrant 
and his way of living, it is inconceivable how he is able to ap- 
portion so large a percentage of his actual earnings to the account 
of savings. It is from the most poorly paid of our people — those 
who constitute what we are sometimes tempted to term the " depen- 
dent class " — that the great bulk of the remittances come. But we 
must remember that the immigrant is earning, at the lowest, 
from three to six times his European wage, and that the actual 
cost of living in his new sphere of life has not greatly increased. 
His savings do not result from increased economy or personal 
sacrifices. He has been used to cheap and hard fare in Italy, 
in Hungary or where not, and he is content to exist in the same 
way for the first few years on American soil. I know of an 
Italian working with a railroad constructing gang, and living 
sometimes in a shanty and sometimes in a bunk-car, who, every 
three months, remits to Naples $90 of the total of $125 earned. 
He is buying land. Professor Steiner estimates that the Hun- 
garians send back in the proportion of $15 to every $40 of income 
per month. This is undoubtedly a fair average, but there are 
thousands of individual cases where the percentage is much higher. 
A Hungarian banker in New York who does a business of $3,000,- 
000 annually, and who has twenty thousand clients distributed 
over the United States representing many occupations, allowed 
me to look over the cards on which a record of each remittance 
is made. These go to prove that the Slovaks and the other peoples 
whose drafts are drawn on Budapest are saving every last penny, 
and living in circumstances that seem almost animal, in order 
to accumulate, as soon as possible, what to them would be a com- 
petency and permanent financial independence in their home town. 
Complaint has been made by foreign government authorities that 
the stress of this sort of existence very quickly undermines the 
health of the immigrant, and that, laden with gold, but broken in 
body, he comes home to die of consumption or some other disease 
which poor nourishment, exposure and unceasing toil finally 
fasten on the sturdiest of physiques. 

Not the least important aspect of the matter is the effect of this 
wholesale exodus on the countries whence it comes. Emigration 
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is a vital economic problem of the day in Italy, in Greece, in 
Austria-Hungary, in Ireland and, to a lesser extent, in Poland, 
in the Baltic provinces of Kussia, in Spain and in Norway and 
Sweden. A royal commission is now working here among 
the Swedes trying to persuade the young men to return to a 
country that is losing its vitality through emigration. Sections 
of southern Europe are rapidly being depopulated. But the 
partial compensation for this great ebbing away of popu- 
lation, this loss of blood and sinew by emigration, is to be 
found in the money constantly sent into these countries by their 
expatriated sons. Government officials admit it, even if it is a 
one-sided kind of reciprocity that takes a strong-bodied laborer 
from his country, probably for all time, in return for the tiny 
stream of gold that may, for a few years, trickle back into his 
home town from earnings in some distant land. For instance, 
the Italian laborer, with a family of four or five to support, may 
have lived in extreme poverty on the little piece of land allotted to 
him. He leaves home and comes to the United States and 
straightway earns good wages. These earnings in the main go 
back to Italy; they raise the domestic condition of his family 
from wretched penury to, at least, moderate comfort. I reckon 
that the annual Italian remittances from America are sufficient 
to feed 150,000 families of a half-dozen persons each, or the 
equivalent of a city of the size of Boston, according to the manner 
of cheap living in the southern provinces. This is not all. 
The money returned liquidates debts that have been fastened 
upon peasants for years: it cancels mortgages and gives a freehold 
on property that has been in arrears for taxes for over a genera- 
tion. It provides means to educate the young and to make the de- 
clining years of the old and infirm a little more cheerful. But 
the savings of the immigrants are not exclusively used for the sup- 
port of those left behind. A good proportion of them is for- 
warded for deposit in European banks. Pass-books are continually 
going backward and forward with their credit balances rising. 
In many eases, savings go for the purchase of real estate and the 
implements of agriculture. Land in Italy, in Greece, in parts of 
Hungary and of Ireland, is very cheap. In some places it is bought 
as an investment; in others, with the idea that the owner will 
return to his native province and begin his career there anew as a 
freeholder and not as a tenant. A large proportion of the Ital- 
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ians who come here have that idea in mind. Only a small per- 
centage carry it into effect. They migrate back and forth for sev- 
eral years, until, finally, the fascination and remuneration of 
American life hold them down to the soil of this home of the free. 

The Eussian Jew, fleeing from religious persecution, and the 
Slovak, Servian, Croatian or Pole abandoning a country that 
has oppressed him with its political injustice and its economic 
burdens, and even the Irishman, with dreams of a land of plenty, 
have little thought of returning home when finally their mate- 
rial circumstances permit it. With the Greek it is different. It 
is said of him that he never becomes attached to the country of 
his temporary adoption, but lives always in the hope of returning 
some day to his native heath. Consequently, the per capita re- 
mittance of the Greek people is the largest on record. They for- 
ward every penny they can spare for the purchase of land and 
improved property. 

Now we come to the unprofitable sequel of this interchange of 
European laborer for American gold. Obviously, the depopula- 
tion of a country heightens the cost of remaining labor. The 
increase in some cases is fifty per cent. Friends in Germany have 
told me that the servant-girl problem there has been greatly 
complicated by stories of large earnings of domestics in America, 
and by the evidence of prosperity in the dress of returning im- 
migrants. A few years ago, in an Italian village along the Medi- 
terranean, where I spent part of the winter, I well remember the 
commotion caused by the arrival of some laborers who had been 
two years absent in the United States. Their daily wage when 
they left Italy had never been more than two or three lire. In 
this country they had been able to command from seven to ten 
lire, with but a slightly increased cost of living. They sowed the 
seeds of discontent so deeply in the minds and hearts 1 of their 
village friends that it was almost impossible, for a time, to get the 
ordinary work of the place done. But this is not all. The inflow 
of foreign money into impoverished sections increases prices in 
every direction. This is prominently illustrated in the advance 
in land, for which immigrants, who never before had possessed 
a surplus, pay two or three times the real value. As is well 
known, large numbers of Italian, Hungarian and Scandinavian 
immigrants go home each winter. Professor Pasquale Villari, 
a noted Italian economist, has recently pointed out that the sav- 
vol. clxxxvii. — no. 626. 8 
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ings which the immigrants from America bring back with them, 
and on which they live during the period of enforced rest, go 
chiefly to the taverns, and that the fruit of this ready money is 
increased drunkenness, epidemics of venereal diseases and a 
rising percentage of crime and insanity. Greece is already be- 
ginning to feel similar economic and social changes, in spite of 
the fact that emigration from that country did not start in any 
volume until after 1900, and that the Grecian population of 
the United States is still less than 100,000. The peasants either 
go away to America or to the Transvaal, or else sit about in the 
cafes of Athens and the Piraeus and refuse to work. Labor, 
rents and all the necessities of life have advanced amazingly. 
Butter is $1.03 a pound, sugar 10 cents, and milk 14 cents a quart. 
It is aaid that there are about 1,000 empty houses in Athens, 
and, in spite of it, rents have risen fifteen to twenty per cent, in a 
comparatively few years. This paradox is due very largely to 
the heavy remittances made from the United States and South 
Africa, which, in turn, have caused a steady decline in the price of 
exchange. Grecian exchange, which was quoted at 1.57, or 8 
drachmas to the dollar, is gradually approaching par. The im- 
provement, not only in Grecian, but in Italian, Spanish, Austrian 
and Hungarian, exchange in the past five or six years, is, I be- 
lieve, very closely allied with this whole subject of foreign 
remittances. 

Several attempts have been made by government authorities 
to check the tendency to excessive emigration. I am inclined 
to doubt, however, whether it is always looked upon as a national 
catastropbe. Italy, for instance, has made very elaborate arrange- 
ments with her banks to facilitate the receipt and transmission 
of money-orders from her subjects living abroad, and is just now 
agitating lower postal rates to remitters. A contribution of 
350,000,000 lire per annum to the finances of the kingdom is 
not to be despised. I suspect that there is very little regret ex- 
hibited when a peasant, be he Italian, Greek, Slovak or Irish, 
who is unable to support himself or his family and is inevitably 
to become a burden on the state, abandons his country for one 
that can support him and from which he can return sufficient gold 
to provide for those left behind. 

The commercial advantage of this trading of men for gold is 
surely with the United States. As far back as 1870, it was fig- 
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ured that the economic worth of a laborer was about $1,200. 
With the rising scale of wages the past generation, this value to- 
day may be reckoned at $1,500 to $1,800. Italian economists 
argue that it costs the state $1,000 to maintain a male subject 
up to the age of eighteen years. From that period of life he 
enters the producing class and eventually pays back his indebt- 
edness. But, with emigration depleting the ranks of the producers 
and the male members of the native family leaving home just at 
the time of life when they would be able to give their services to 
their country, the cost of early maintenance is entirely lost. On 
the other hand, the United States, not having had to bear the bur- 
den of cost up to the productive age, has a net gain and accepts 
the able-bodied foreigner just when he is blossoming into useful- 
ness. Assuming that, of the million and a quarter immigrants 
that come to America each year, sixty-five per cent, are able to 
work, we are increasing the potential value of American labor 
over one billion dollars annually. Against this is the loss of about 
$250,000,000 in money remittances by the entire 15,000,000 of 
foreign-born resident in this country, or a ratio to our credit 
of 4 to 1. In losing a subject whom it has cost $1,000 to 
sustain, Italy, or any other country, does not suffer irreparable 
injury; for, at the rate at which immigrants are sending back 
their savings, the debt to their state is entirely liquidated every 
four or five years. 

Is the present tendency of heavy money remittances a perma- 
nent one? I doubt it. By this I do not mean that there is to be 
any immediate change, although it is quite evident that a 
period of industrial depression, lasting two or three years, would 
materially reduce the total figures. It would not only restrict 
immigration, but would mean a necessity on the part of the wage- 
earner for confining his income to his personal needs, thus leaving 
no surplus for other requirements. Indeed, the present un- 
paralleled exodus of aliens, whom a commercial reaction has de- 
prived of work, will mean the cutting of a big slice from the 
annual contribution to Europe in this fiscal year. My own idea is 
that a generation marks the limit of home remittances by the in- 
dividual. This embraces a period in which he may become estab- 
lished in the new country, surround himself with a family, 
liquidate his old debts and become independent of old ties, which, 
through aged and dependent parents, bound him to his native 
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country. Furthermore, it is evident that emigration from Europe 
cannot continue very long at the present pace without exhausting 
the vitality of the nations so rapidly depopulated. The movement 
is now at the flood. Then, too, remittances contract by reason 
of the steady rise in the cost of living here and by the tendency, 
ever more apparent, of the foreign-born to adopt extravagant ideas. 
Emigration has been in progress ever since the children of 
Israel left Egypt, but not towards a common centre. But there 
never before existed such a situation as I have tried to describe. 
It is only possible between countries where the scale of wages is 
the highest in the world and those others where the scale of 
living is low. One can easily see what future periods of indus- 
trial depression, when labor will be at a discount, will mean to 
some far-away village in Italy or Hungary, now sustained by an 
unfailing stream of American money. Unconsciously the United 
States is doing a great deal to solve the pauper problem in parts 
of Europe where it has been most difficult of solution. In so 
doing we help to salve the wound that depopulation makes. 

Charles F. Spbaee. 



